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PROLEGOMENA TO THE LOGIC OF SCIENCE 


ERHAPS a more appropriate title for this discussion would be 
‘‘The Relation of Natural Science to Philosophy.’’ But the 
use of that phrase would at once provoke the inquiry, ‘‘What one 
of the possible alternative ways of construing this relationship has 
not already been suggested and tried?’’ And out of the various 
analyses of the methods and aims of science what positively assured 
possessions have we gained? There seem to be no common conclu- 
sions which one may disengage from the staggering variety of con- 
temporary opinion on this subject,—unless all such opinions may be 
said to share equally in the hearty contempt or good-natured tolera- 
tion (as the case may be) of the calmly self-reliant scientific special- 
ist. In fact, is not a disinterested skepticism the only truly philo- 
sophical attitude to adopt where we are confronted by such hope- 
lessly divergent results? Surely a cursory survey of the views of 
contemporary philosphers as to the aims of natural science, and of 
the relation of science to philosophy, amply justifies a skeptical re- 
fusal to consider yet another treatment of the same theme. And 
let him who is too tender-minded to find refuge in skepticism simply 
take his choice from among the already sufficiently large number of 
existing possibilities. Above all, preserve us all from any further 
addition of supplies, whatever intriguing inducements may accom- 
pany them, to a market already glutted with wares of this descrip- 
tion ! 

Unconsciously warming to his subject, the protesting reader may 
cite the Meyersons, the Croces, the Bergsons, the Pragmatists, and 
the overwhelming array of ‘‘-isms’’ of every shade and description 
which a careful classification of contemporary schools of thought 
reveals, all at work composing their several chapters (apparently 
alike in title only) on ‘‘The Relation of Science to Philosophy.’’ 
Thus one extreme view would have it that science and philosophy 
have nothing in common, but are naturally opposed to each other, 
in content, method, and aim; the other, that there is an essential 
community of interest in one or more of these respects. And further 
analysis will reveal the fact that every intermediate shade of opinion 
likewise has its advocates. 
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If now, in our despair of finding, unaided, a way out of this 
labyrinth of conflicting doctrines, we turn for suggestion or inspira- 
tion to past experience, what may we learn? At first, perhaps 
nothing ; at least no obvious clue seems available for guidance. But 
on second thought we may recall some striking analogies; we may, 
for example, think of the problem of the Middle Ages regarding the 
relation of religion to philosophy. Or, again, in the age of Roman- 
ticism, the question which well-nigh overshadowed all others was that 
of the relation of art to philosophy. The overwhelming predomi- 
nance of interest in the religious or the artistic aspect of experience 
had, as we know, a tremendous influence—in which good and bad 
were mingled—on the course of philosophical speculation. In one 
extreme form this influence manifested itself in the endeavor to 
amalgamate the two spheres—those of religion and philosophy, and 
of art and philosophy, respectively. The results of this over-empha- 
sis and attempted amalgamation are familiar; we may say, with 
little exaggeration, that in striving to gain the whole world of phi- 
losophy art nearly lost its own soul, while esthetic conceptions and 
methods soon proved their own inadequacy for the solution of ulti- 
mate philosophical problems. Moreover, in its extreme emphasis 
upon the significance, say, of art, philosophy tended to lose sight of, 
or at least to underestimate the meaning from the standpoint of ex- 
perience as a whole, of religious values and historical and scientific 
comprehension. 

On our return from this brief excursus into the affairs of the 
past to matters of immediate concern, we shall find material to 
ponder over with regard to the endeavors of contemporary thinkers 
to define the relation of philosophy to natural science. For to-day 
one widely prevalent opinion is that, as its advocates proclaim, 
‘philosophy must become scientific’’ (or ‘‘empirical’’), and if one 
ventures mildly to question the validity or special significance of 
the slogan he is howled down at once as one prejudiced against sci- 
ence, or as one unwilling to admit the force, the compelling efficacy, 
of scientific or empirical methods and results. Or he is told, patron- 
izingly, that since he does not know science at first hand he, of course, 
ean not hope to appreciate the superior form of insight which a direct 
acquaintance with its principles and results affords. On the other 
hand, in the light of the course of previous speculation, we should 
anticipate, on the part of exponents of this scientific standpoint, s0- 
called, a lack of interest in sides of experience such as the artistic, 
other than the scientific, and a consequent foreshortening of artistic 
and religious conceptions. Such a foreshortening, further, should 
manifest itself in the attempt to render these latter conceptions in 
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terms of scientific ones. And in fact an excellent confirmation of 
the patness of the analogy is not far to seek. I quote from a finely 
written passage in Mr. Bertrand Russell’s Mysticism and Logic: ' 
‘‘Mathematics, rightly viewed, possesses not only truth, but supreme 
beauty—a beauty cold and austere, like that of sculpture, without 
appeal to any part of our weaker nature, without the gorgeous trap- 
pings of painting or music, yet sublimely pure, and capable of a 
stern perfection such as only the greatest art can show. .. .’” What 
is interesting to note in this quotation is the artificial narrowing of 
the esthetic experience emphasized in the phrases excluding ‘‘the 
weaker side of our nature,’’ and deprecating ‘‘the gorgeous trap- 
pings of painting or music.’’ And this artificial fitting of art into 
a mould not adequate to its significance is paralleled by a similarly 
abstract expression of the religious ideal. Note especially, in the 
following lines, with which the passage after an interval concludes, 
the essentially medieval, ‘‘other world’’ spirit of Mr. Russell’s devout 
hypostatization of mathematical abstractions. ‘‘Real life,’’ so we 
read, ‘‘real life is to most men a long second-best, a perpetual com- 
promise between the ideal and the possible; but the world of pure 
reason knows no compromise, no practical limitations, no barriers to 
the creative activity embodying in splendid edifices the passionate 
aspiration after the perfect from which all great work springs. Re- 
mote from human passions, remote from the pitiful facts of nature, 
the generations have gradually created an ordered cosmos, where 
pure thought can dwell as in its natural home, and where one, at 
least, of our nobler impulses can escape from the dreary exile of the 
actual world.’’ 

Thus we to-day appear so far oblivious to the teachings of past 
experience that, as the quotation proves, we are too obviously in a 
fair way to commit errors exactly analogous to those of earlier times. 
To-day we revel in ‘‘scientifie’’ philosophies; in philosophies whose 
ideal it is to construe the most important philosophical issues in 
terms of the so-called empirical facts of scientific research and 
methodology. Just as in the age of Romanticism a Schelling advo- 
cated a philosophy in terms of esthetic conceptions, so to-day we 
have philosophers who are struggling to devise a universal method 
in logic which should outrival in ‘‘rigor,’’ and demonstrative cer- 
tainty, the method of mathematical science. Or, again, we have 
philosophers whose fundamental categories have been appropriated 
én gros from the biological sciences, and who rejoice in such concep- 
tions as evolution—emergent or creative—organism and environment, 
stimulus and response, prediction and control. What a striking 

1 Op. cit., p. 60. 
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contrast to the amount of emphasis placed upon the sides of experi- 
ence revealed in and through art and religion this state of affairs 
reveals! How little effort, relatively speaking, we devote to an 
analysis of the structure and aims and revelations of these also surely 
legitimate and significant manifestations of reality! 

Strange to say, moreover, these empirically inspired philosophies, 
which profess to embody a rational, matter-of-fact or experiential 
spirit, as grounded in the findings of science instead of in the ethereal 
speculations of the pure (or ‘‘tender-minded’’) metaphysicians— 
these philosophers who aim thereby to keep their feet upon the solid 
ground of scientific actuality, I say,—quite unfairly fail to satisfy 
our justifiable expectations. One has a right to suppose, that is, 
that there will be a substantial amount of agreement on what are 
the fundamental certainties and the more important findings, the 
specific methods and definite aims of science. Instead of this desir- 
able unanimity, however, we find only discord and confusion; in- 
stead of assuming ‘‘the sure march of a science,’’ philosophy which 
has become empirical also becomes, at the same time, recklessly ex- 
travagant and inexplicably willful with respect to what, in science, 
it takes to be most significant and characteristic. Each philosopher, 
it seems, will be matter-of-fact in his own fashion! And lastly there 
are the Bergsons, who, however sharp the line which they draw be- 
tween the respective aims of science and philosophy, yet find it con- 
venient directly to appeal, on occasion, to the findings of science in 
support of some of their most important and supposedly purely 
metaphysical theses. 

Now my point is simply this. Universal practice demonstrates 
clearly, if theory does not always admit explicitly, that science and 
philosophy have various contributory relations to each other. So 
far, I dare to maintain, all are at least practically agreed. But, of 
course, the same must be said of art and philosophy, religion and 
philosophy, art and science, and so on. Merely to state the fact of 
such connections, however, does not solve any significant logical 
problems; it rather raises one in each case. And just as in real life, 
so here, a recognition of relative capacities and aims would seem to 
be the first step towards ensuring real codperation and mutual sup- 
port. Granted that there is such a relationship, then, clearly enough, 
scientists and philosophers share a common task, the accomplishment 
of which will be of common benefit; namely, to examine critically 
and to define carefully wherein this relationship consists, its char- 
acter, extent, and limitations. 

But this examination is manifestly foredoomed to failure unless 
it results in something more satisfactory than the dogmatic assertion 
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of one more standpoint, on precisely the same level as those against 
which we have just been indicating our open hostility. All that we 
can hope to do at the present time, in this regard, is, first, to locate 
what appears to be the ultimate source of the existing confusion ; and 
secondly, to try to formulate as clearly as possible the principle upon 
which a truly objective logic of science must depend. 

As for our first step, then, it can be maintained, I think, that the 
variety of interpretations of the relation of science to philosophy all 
rest upon a common unjustified assumption. In negative terms, 
they one and all fail to let science speak for itself; or, positively 
stated, they impose upon science methods and aims which science 
not only does not, but in the nature of the case can not, recognize 
as its own. Those who most loudly proclaim their adherence to a 
strictly empirical attitude towards experience—the Alexanders and 
the Deweys as well as the Bergsons and the Croces—agree in more 
or less arbitrarily construing the standpoint, methods, and aims of 
science in the light of a strictly metaphysical criterion. On no 
other basis, e.g., is it comprehensible that thinkers as opposed in 
spirit and doctrine as Mr. Dewey and Signor Croce should verbally 
agree that science subserves practice. And, especially, in the as- 
sertion that philosophy must become empirical, or adopt as its own 
the scientific method, there is latent the same enslavement of science 
to external ends as in all other cases referred to. For this doctrine 
of a universal method is itself admittedly an abstract or ‘‘meta- 
physical’’ hypothesis, and one of which the empirical aims of science, 
qua science, can make no use. And its history proves conclusively 
that science will chain itself in advance to no one set of fixed rules 
of reasoning or of examining experience (such as those proposed by 
Bacon or Descartes), but that it always claims the right to use what- 
ever special method or methods it can itself invent in the course of 
its own development and for its own purposes. 

We have, then, located the common source of the conflicting 
doctrines in the failure to let science speak for itself. Conversely, 
the validity, the security of our own standpoint, depends upon our 
success in defining the autonomy of science. How can we let sci- 
ence speak for itself? And the answer is, only by urging it, so to 
speak, to define its own standpoint and aims. In other words, the 
question awaiting an immediate answer is, What is it that the pure 
scientist hopes to achieve when he goes about his elected business? 

That this is apparently a difficult problem no one is concerned to 
deny. Yet it is certainly not more so than the analogous one in the 
tase, say, of art. And just as some well-meaning philosophers of 
art have sought to impose upon it an end and criterion external to 
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itself, ethical or metaphysical, so, as we have already pointed out, 
many thinkers are seeking to impose upon science in a similar 
manner. All this goes to show that no attempt philosophically to 
evaluate the actual achievements of science can succeed until we are 
clear as to what criterion to judge them by, and it should be evident 
by now that the only objective criterion available is that which an 
unequivocal reply to our question as to the proper aim and stand- 
point of science will supply. 

The simplest answer to this question, which is also, unfortu- 
nately, the least definite one, is that the goal of all scientific activity, 
as such, is knowledge. Strange as it may seem, and unacceptable to 
many as it may appear, the undeniable fact remains that what alone 
inspires all genuine pure scientific endeavor is the never-ending 
search for knowledge. So far it must be conceded that there is no 
room for controversy. 

But the next desideratum, namely, to render more specific the 
general conception of knowledge as here employed, is just as obvi- 
ously the point at which controversy may enter in. Yet we may 
still venture a few general observations without fear of successful 
opposition. (1) Scientific knowledge is the concrete expression and 
substantiation of man’s belief in the orderliness of nature. This 
proposition at once implies the systematic character of such knowl- 
edge, and sufficiently defines its subject-matter—what the knowledge 
is ‘‘about.’’ Of course, the term ‘‘nature,’’ as here employed, may 
well include human nature as well as what we commonly call the 
‘‘external world.’’ (2) Such knowledge, however, it is most im- 
portant to remember, is strictly limited to the existential or factual 
aspect of experience, as thus inclusively defined. In other words, 
science, at least natural science, deliberately abstracts from the 
value-aspect of experience in order to deal more adequately with 
the existential or purely factual aspect. Esthetic, religious, and 
philosophical values are not, of course, hereby automatically denied, 
but for the purposes of science they simply are and must be ignored. 
(3) As a final statement, then, we may say that science not only 
may, but must, demand recognition as a free inquiry into the ways 
of nature. As such it may be limited or restricted only by its ab- 
straction from values, and by those methodological assumptions 
which it has itself consciously adopted in pursuance of its search for 
knowledge. Philosophy may not dictate, a priori, what those meth- 
ods and assumptions must be, and no one acting in the name of 
some other enterprise, however noble, may prescribe to science ends, 
practical or theoretical, external to itself. 

These are the terms, we maintain, under which science may be 
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expected most effectively to furnish that particular kind of under- 
standing of man’s natural environment and material basis which it 
is its supreme and self-imposed function to supply. It is implicit 
in all this, of course, that philosophy also must no less be recognized 
as a self-supporting activity, concerned with its own distinctive 
problems, quite unlike those of science or history or art, and with a 
characteristic form and content. Such is the necessary prerequisite 
to any fair treatment of science as constituting one of the essential 
attitudes of the human mind towards experience. That this crite- 
rion of the independent aim of science is objective, in the proper 
sense of the word, seems unquestionable. No scientist and no phi- 
losopher can object, in principle, to the natural inclination of a ra- 
tional activity such as is manifested in the judgments of science, to 
make the most of itself. And that it leaves room for a recognition 
of the distinctive merits of science and philosophy follows from the 
assertion of independence or autonomy itself. But it may not be 
so evident, how, granted so much, there may yet be provision for 
effective codperation and mutual support. Have we not, that is, dis- 
tinguished so completely between the two subjects as to separate 
them so effectively that henceforth there can be no serious talk of 
cooperation whatever? 

What we have to show, in other words, is how, denying the pre- 
possession that science must. needs be the slave of philosophy, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, that both pursue the same ends and 
hence employ the same so-called empirical methods,—say the method 
of ‘‘analysis’’—we may yet guarantee the codperation implied in the 
very fact of their both being achievements of rational beings. This 
can be done, I maintain, only by taking our cue from what such 
thinkers as Plato have had to say on the subject, precisely on this 
very point at issue. The codperation in question, that is, can not 
take the form that philosophy is simply to add together the results 
or generalize or extend the methods of science, or of any special 
science, in its search for the final truth about things; neither may it 
consist in the adoption, by philosophy, in whole or in part, of the 
methods or subject-matter of science or of any special science. Our 
principle, upon which the relationship is to be determined, forbids 
any such easy-going view as this; in all these cases alike, science, as 
well as philosophy, would lose its essential independence. And yet 
absolute indifference of the one to the other is, as we have seen, the 
mere negative of absolute sameness, and is hence equally intolerable. 

Now it was Plato’s doctrine that science everywhere introduces 
system, a coherent order, into the apparently inchoate series of phe- 
nomenal events, transforming and absorbing the common-sense world 
of particular and apparently contingent things into a world which 
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possesses interconnection of content according to universal laws, or 
principles of synthesis. It obviously follows from this view that 
these laws of nature, these principles of synthesis, are themselves the 
articulation of the scientific intelligence, or, what is the same thing, 
of that knowledge, or body of truth, which we call ‘‘scientific.’’ It 
follows further that the natural function of logic, so far as science 
is concerned, is to study critically, to analyze, this body of knowledge 
(consisting of facts, laws, hypotheses, and theories in their systematic 
interconnection and in their historical settings), its structure, as 
revealed in and through the processes of scientific inference, and the 
relations of the members—the various sciences—to one another. The 
philosopher or logician has not to prescribe, a priori, what must be 
the constitution of scientific knowledge, and neither may he spurn 
or despise it, or—what is just as reprehensible, if not more so—ap- 
propriate it uncritically to himself for his own selfish purposes, once 
it has been established. Rather he must simply seek to understand 
it, as it is in and for itself, namely, as the product of an untrammeled 
investigation of natural phenomena. 

But how, it may at once be objected, can philosophy perform such 
a function unless it has previously acquired an impossibly intimate 
technical knowledge of the particulars in all the relevant fields? 
How understand, for instance, the import of the highest achievements 
of science as a whole without a detailed grasp of the tangled manifold 
of particular scientific propositions? 

The answer to this question I may suggest briefly by a concrete 
illustration. If, for example, we accept Max Planck’s famous dic- 
tum that, in physics, ‘‘whatever can be measured is real,’’ then we 
may say that it is the problem of the scientist to determine and 
realize the specific experimental conditions under which concrete 
measurements may take place and possess validity. With such spe- 
cific measurements and their results only the physicist and not the 
philosopher is concerned. The philosopher, instead, will be inter- 
ested in the problem, What in the sense of the above definition is 
the ultimate significance of measurement when viewed, not merely 
in the light of those positive scientific results, which the layman may 
only accept quite passively, but rather as indicating the import of 
scientific knowledge as a whole? For the purpose of this inquiry 
it would be enough to examine certain outstanding typical cases of 
measurement as empirically reported by the scientist himself. And 
while such an examination obviously would presuppose a certain 
familiarity with the processes and results of experimental methodol- 
ogy, the difficulty certainly would not be greater than in the analo- 
gous case of a philosophical investigation of the esthetic experience. 
Only if we mistake the import of the problem, that is, need its solu- 
tion become impossible of attainment. 
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In the light of this illustration we are in a more favorable position 
to interpret and develop the meaning of our suggestion of a moment 
ago, namely, that it is the sole proper business of philosophy, rela- 
tively to science, to seek to understand it. To understand science, 
in this sense of the word—and the same applies, mutatis mutandis, to 
history, art, etc.—is effectively to have grasped its character as an 
ideally articulated system of judgments comprising our knowledge 
of the natural order. Or, conversely, we may say that such an under- 
standing yields a real insight into the logical nature and constitution 
of the scientific mind, as embodied in its work. This, I think, was 
what the late Professor Creighton meant when he explained that ‘‘in 
defining and characterizing the real object, the nature and function 
of the knowing intelligence reveal themselves in the dialectical de- 
velopment. These judgments then at once report both the nature 
of the world of real objects, and also the structure of the judging 
intelligence.’’? Incidentally, we may observe that the philosophical 
way to be really ‘‘empirical’’ consists in entrusting to science the 
goal of discovering the existential character of nature for us; not 
in trying to ape scientific methods, or to adapt scientific conceptions 
to a material for which they were never intended. 

On this view, then, logic, or dialectic, may be described as the self- 
consciousness of knowledge—the reflection of knowledge upon itself 
—a contemplation embracing at once the mind which thinks truly, 
and the reality which it thinks. And this self-conscious mind, this 
mind which, as Spinoza says, knows, and knows that it knows, is ‘‘a 
unity which does not dissolve into general properties before the 
analysis of science [as in psychology], but comprehends within itself 

. in a necessary and living union all the multiplicity which 
science reveals in it.’’* It is only in this fashion, too, that we may 
understand Plato’s meaning when he points out that ‘‘by each of 
these cognitions [such as science] an organ of the soul is purified and 
strengthened, which under other occupations is lost and blinded; 
while its preservation is more important than that of a thousand eyes, 
for in this way alone is the truth seen.’’ On this view, science, like 
history, art, and religion, is indispensable to our philosophical com- 
prehension, while at the same time philosophy is the gainer, both in 
the matter of content and a proper function of its own. By means 
of dialectic the bodies or worlds of science, art, history, morals, reli- 
gion, etc., assume concrete shape and form, and thus become members 
of one another and of philosophy, which is simply the theoretical 
articulation of them all. 

Harotp R. Smart. 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


2 Studies in Speculative Philosophy, p. 130. 
8 Joachim, Spinoza, pp. 308-309. 
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Systematische Philosopme. W. Divrney, A. Rent, W. Wunpt, H. 
EBBINGHAUS, R. EucKEN, Br. Baucn, Tu. Litt, M. Geicsr, T. K. 
OESTERREICH. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 1921. Pp. 
x + 408. 


That the field of philosophy should be very frequently resurveyed 
appears to us at once as a most fitting procedure since philosophy is 
par excellence an enterprise of orientation. It should therefore be 
constantly remeasured and reestimated upon the basis of new facts 
and their reflective consideration. Without question it is the Ger- 
man scholars who distinguish themselves by their preoccupation with 
such intellectual enterprises. The present work, a part of the gen- 
eral remapping of the domain called Die Kultur der Gegenwart, is 
in effect such a survey as we have been indicating. It is subdivided 
according to specialized topics such as psychology, ethics, esthetics, 
etc. 

As compared with the original (1908) edition the volume before 
us contains an essay on present currents in philosophy by Oesterreich 
which replaces the one on ‘‘Naturphilosophie’’ by Ostwald. Among 
other changes the section on Ethics is by Bauch instead of Paulsen. 
The article on Education (Padagogik) is contributed by Litt rather 
than Miinch. Lipps’ article on esthetics is substituted for by the 
discussion of Geiger. Section III on Future Problems of Philoso- 
phy by Paulsen is omitted entirely. 

Some of the articles remaining over from the original edition 
may be passed over with but brief comment, but not all. Dilthey’s 
discussion of the nature of philosophy belongs to the former cate- 
gory. We may remark, then, concerning his paper that barring a 
number of irrelevancies and ineptitudes of conception it has much 
in it of an intellectually satisfying sort. The philosophical view- 
point of an individual philosopher certainly is deeply rooted in, and 
powerfully influenced by, the cultural situation in which it is formu- 
lated. But to interpret this in the romantico-mystical manner of 
Dilthey, according to which such philosophizing is an expression of 
a metaphysical historical consciousness or an enduring cultural sys- 
tem in no wise adds to the understanding of the nature of philosoph- 
ical thought. The attempt to validate the conception of an intrinsic 
philosophical spirit by connecting it with society does not go far, 
inasmuch as society is not thought of as an aggregate of particular 
persons in contact with specific institutions and other actual phenom- 
ena such as precarious economic, social, and political circumstances, 
but rather as a conceptualized entity with a permanent existence. 
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It is probably to the disadvantage of the present work that the 
Ebbinghaus essay on Psychology should be retained from the old 
edition even though it has been revised by Dr. Biihler. For despite 
its excellent summary of psychological history up to the voluntarism 
of Wundt and the entrancing statement of psychological phenomena 
in terms of that viewpoint, it gives the impression that psychology 
has ceased to develop. Now as a matter of fact it is a long time since 
that viewpoint was established not only from the standpoint of the 
calendar, but also in view of the actual progress in the realm of psy- 
chology. Even aside from the developments in other countries, Ger- 
many herself has been fertile in producing psychological materials 
and doctrines, which, whether or not they are accepted as actual 
scientific advances, must be recorded as intellectual developments. 
A review of the current situation in psychology must result in a more 
elaborate and inclusive retrospect of the field. But perhaps some of 
the contributors to this volume may not have felt so much obliged 
to survey the field of their interest as to present what appeals to them 
as the most satisfactory viewpoint. 

Even less value in our opinion attaches to the article of Eucken 
on the philosophy of history, unless indeed we are to profit by its 
demonstration of the negative value of what still passes with some 
thinkers for philosophy of history. It seems anomalous to-day to 
attempt to discover continuities, laws, summations, rhythms, or 
orders in the events of history or in the fortunes and happenings of 
nations. To the reviewer it appears rather pathetic the way Eucken 
states his formulatory divergences from Hegel. No, he says, in effect, 
though we may agree with Hegel that history does not signify a life- 
less past, but an indispensable pathway toward the achievement of a 
superior present, and also that it is not a mere parade of parallel hu- 
man events, but rather the promise of the eternal order beyond the 
stream of life, yet we must go further. For Eucken the present is 
not an accomplished end of the historical moment, but an active proe- 
ess preparing for, and tending toward, the future. Eucken also 
abjures the intellectual formula of Hegel in favor of a creative will 
of life as the driving power of the historical process. Can this at- 
tempt to formalize history be anything but the expression of a sen- 
timental urge on the part of a thinker to master overpowering and 
unyielding phenomena? The beginning of a philosophy of history, 
if there be any at all, must mark the end of such writing. 

In reading the essay of Riehl on Logic and Epistemology the im- 
pression is inescapable that we are following the author in significant 
reflections upon the history and character of logic. We have here 
a brief but effective treatment of a valuable problem. Although the 
conception is now utterly familiar we still read with zest concerning 
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the difference that exists between the formal processes of logic such 
as syllogistic inferences, and actual methods of thought. Also, that 
analysis is different from abstraction, and further that the analysis 
of a single instance is a more vital method than the comparison of 
many similar events, must appeal to us as propositions worthy of 
repetition. Riehl points out, too, that when actual thinking goes on 
the deductive and inductive forms are nothing but reciprocal working 
methods of handling the objects of thought and knowledge. It is 
in this sense that he asserts that neither the Aristotelian nor Bacon- 
ian formal methods carry us to our logical goal, but the joining of 
analysis and generalization through the experimental method of 
Galileo. Generalization follows knowledge and knowledge is not 
derived from generalization upon or enumerating instances, but ana- 
lyzing an event and testing out the analysis. A new type of concep- 
tion is brought to light in this way; it is the conception of law, and 
a new task is set for scientific knowledge. 

Though Riehl emphasizes actual thinking as the concern of logic 
he does not reduce that discipline to psychology. It is an independ- 
ent science having for its subject-matter the forms of science. Logic 
and science, then, belong together. Logic is the methodology of the 
specific sciences no matter what their particular subject-matter may 
be. Up to a certain point one follows Riehl’s conceptions with com- 
plete approval, but nevertheless the fear haunts one that possibly an 
overemphasis upon a new kind of formalism creeps in. So far as 
the present essay is concerned there is no suggestion of the adapta- 
bility of the methodology to suit particular circumstances and con- 
ditions. Thus Riehl insists that there is only one methodology that 
is equally applicable to the exact and the historical sciences. Taken 
in the sense that there can be only a logic of actual things we must 
subscribe to this viewpoint, but the question arises whether or not 
we shall give due weight to the specificities of the data with which 
we deal. In this sense is it not better to say that there are as many 
methodologies as there are different interests in facts and circum- 
stances ? 

Logic is also independent of epistemology. The latter has to do 
with the assumptions of knowledge concerning things and their va- 
lidity and in general with the origin of knowledge. Generally speak- 
ing, epistemology is the science of the content of knowledge and it 
is this science as over against metaphysics which, together with logic 
as the determiner of the form of knowledge in independence of its 
content, exhaust in their parallelism general scientific knowledge. 
Although Riehl thinks of epistemology as the mediator between psy- 
chology and positive research he appears in this instance also to 
formalize the discipline he is discussing. This he does by asserting 
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that experience is limited by laws which make it possible. These 
principles are existence, development, and relations of phenomena 
according to time, duration, succession, and simultaneity. While 
such a summary can not be excluded as one among a lot of others, 
what good is it as a statement of possibility of experience? As pre- 
suppositions of experience we should insist upon the presence or 
absence of very specific actual events including in a reportable case 
the contact of a person with other persons or things. We should 
further assert the independence of these events of any form or mode 
of analysis or description. 

What Riehl only hints at as a positive attack upon traditional 
philosophy comes to full fruition in Wundt’s essay on metaphysics. 
In both these writings we find the principle exemplified that it is 
not time alone that mitigates or enhances the value of philosophical 
thought. The sternest criticism (cultural conditions aside) lies 
rather in the discovery of the degree with which a philosophical con- 
ception has oriented the thinker to the phenomena which surround 
him. Wundt’s discussion may well be likened to a heraldic procla- 
mation. He informs us concerning the status of metaphysics. Meta- 
physics is dead, there will always be metaphysics. As in the royal 
announcement, the new queen (of the sciences) is a different and 
a truer sovereign. The throne is now occupied by an orientational 
synthesis of the results and descriptions of the natural sciences, and 
not a poetic or dialectical construction of ultimate or higher reality. 
The new metaphysics must arise among the workers in the natural 
sciences, not among professional philosophers. With a clarity and 
verve not typical of this writer he shows us that even the natural 
scientist, however, may arrive at the most absurd position if he loses 
sight of the goal of a synthetic orientation and builds a complete 
structure of uniform and fixed materials. Wundt is struck with the 
anomaly that it is precisely among natural scientists that the older 
type of metaphysics persists. Thus in returning from a promenade 
through the garden of errors the fruit he brings with him is the re- 
port that three natural scientists, each a professed antimetaphysician, 
namely Haeckel, Ostwald, and Mach, have in the order named re- 
peated the three historical stages of metaphysics, the poetic, the 
dialectical, and the critical. It remains merely to comment here that 
it is nothing short of tragic that a writer who in this essay spears with 
such inerrancy the vital spot of metaphysics should in his own philo- 
sophical constructions fall a victim to the weakness that proves so 
vulnerable to his own logical weapon. 

It is doubtless a small fault that the Bauch essay on Ethics falls 
away radically from the purpose of surveying its particular philo- 
sophical domain. But a worse condition prevails. Although we 
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should certainly expect a discussion of ethics to provide a description 
of some of the most intimate behavior of persons and an estimation 
of such conduct, they are totally lacking in this essay. A thick veil 
of mist separates Bauch’s exposition from the actual phenomena 
of the moral life. From Bauch’s discussion no beam of illumination 
is thrown upon human behavior. Nor is there a touch of actuality 
to interpret such conduct. The whole essay is reminiscent of noth- 
ing but the words of mystic dialectics and sentimental sermonizing. 

The character of Bauch’s ethics is perfectly revealed in his con- 
ception of a general objective fundamental moral law. This law, 
asserted to be a law of value and not of nature, has a validity inde- 
pendent of all will to act in accord with it or any knowledge neces- 
sary for its decription. It is a universal and objective moral law 
which commands and demands. The obvious necessity of connecting 
a moral law with human conduct is supplied by our author in his 
statement that the person abides by this law by the will of his ‘‘ Indi- 
viduality’’ that transcends his ordinary private personality. This 
transcendental individuality it is also conceived wills in an ethical 
community which is not an actual community. The ethical law does 
not therefore prescribe what we should or should not do in the 
ordinary sense of those terms. To such metaphysical notions it is 
entirely fitting that there should be joined the sentimentalities ex- 
pressed in the form of eternal values, of a freedom that binds, of 
duties that are rights, and rights that are duties, and of ‘‘mankind”’ 
which is a goal. 

Where in such a system we can find the moral drama of men 
struggling with problems economic, political, and social, with neces- 
sities and desires to live together and to participlate in all sorts of 
social organizations and functions, there is no hope of discovering. 
The cultural anthropological history of the rise and fall of moral 
standards and moral practices is nowhere hinted at. Concerning 
the development of moral habits and moral character through men’s 
contact with natural and cultural phenomena the author has nothing 
to say. Nor is there any reference to the psychological problems of 
voluntary and intelligent responses to an infinity of individual and 
social stimuli. 

The essay of Litt on Education is couched in terms of similar 
abstractions and is concerned with like generalities. Still it carries 
within it suggestions of concrete realities. Education, according to 
this author, constitutes a type of applied science having for its fune- 
tions the organization of a set of conditions which has at one of its 
loci the fact of human individuality and at the other the life of a 
cultural collectivity. With a sufficient number of appropriate trans- 
lations one might make this exposition fit into an actual educational 
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situation. Human individuality and its development might be 
translated into the development by the individual of psychological 
and general human characteristics to fit him for the general future 
life which he is to lead and to prepare him to develop himself further 
on the basis of various reconstructions of his actual human surround- 
ings. This human environment may in part at least be considered 
as a translation of Litt’s term ‘‘Kulturgehalt’’ and ‘‘Kulturganzen.’’ 
But with this translation achieved we would still miss a discussion 
of practically all actual educational phenomena. 

In comparison with the two articles just mentioned the paper of 
Geiger on esthetics achieves a decidedly praiseworthy expository dis- 
tinction. A clear-cut and exceedingly interesting, yet withal critical, 
survey of esthetic doctrines precedes a splendid formulation of the 
character and function of esthetics. An important positive sugges- 
tion that Geiger makes is that a comprehensive science of art should 
replace the partial esthetic viewpoints which stress either creation, 
appreciation, or the analysis of art objects. He proposes also a gen- 
eral objective investigation of art objects which shall substitute for 
the study which indiscriminately mixes the history of art and esthetic 
science and also the attitudes concerning the creation and apprecia- 
tion of art. This means on the whole the development of a new 
objective esthetic science which shall concern itself with general laws 
of particular art objects and types of art. These are essentially the 
problems that have occupied the attention of artists and those learned 
in the arts, who, however, have never established a systematic disci- 
pline. This new science will also embrace a new psychological in- 
terpretation of esthetic experiences and creation. It will be based, 
not upon the old analytic psychology, but on one that stresses the 
total individual. An excellent program this, and especially in the 
detail which emphasizes an investigation of art objects as independent 
things along with the actions of making and enjoying them. What 
this program will lead to in the way of essential accomplishment 
can not be foretold. But already there is a gain in the rejection of 
the older one-sided conception which built up the whole of estheties 
upon a single phase of the total complex involved in esthetic situa- 
tions. 

Further, Geiger proposes under the heading of value problems 
what we may take to be a study of art standards. On the one hand, 
he says we must separate what falls within the range of esthetics and 
what does not, what is art from what is not art. And, on the other, 
we must determine what is good art from what is indifferent or 
positively bad art. Here, again, we signify only approval of his 
Suggestions, although he does not intimate anything concerning the 
study of the rise and development of these standards within complex 
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cultural situations. But what may turn out to be the rift in the lute 
that will make discordant and harsh the whole melody is fore- 
shadowed in his asseveration that the foundation for all these values 
must be found in a metaphysics, which to-day we do not possess. 

Concluding most fittingly the whole work is Oesterreich’s excep- 
tionally instructive though rapid survey of the present status of 
philosophical thought. It covers the Euroamerican intellectual 
world as a whole, although the German situation naturally is often 
in the foreground. The writer of this article significantly remarks 
that America (United States) especially is no longer purely recep- 
tive philosophically but decidely contributive, though its contribu- 
tions may not be wrongly characterized as thin and flat. That this 
latter statement does not signalize in Oesterreich’s estimation a be- 
littlement of America’s offerings to the philosophical plate is evident 
from his complaint that the philosophical world in general lacks 
large universal systems. Certainly Germany, he believes, no longer 
furnishes the world with great philosophical structures. On the 
other hand, how flattering Oesterreich’s statements should appear 
to Americans may be gathered from his assertion that it is a great 
merit of American philosophers to have participated in the develop- 
ment of psychical research among other non-German workers. 

On the whole this survey is fair and accurate although the reader 
wonders whether the philosophical world is really so halting and 
even regressive as the author makes out with his stress of the rebirth 
of the old-fashioned metaphysical and especially theistic movements. 
Philosophy, Oesterreich thinks, is steadily progressing since it again 
begins to be more than methodology and epistemology. In conso- 
nance with this attitude he delights in the return of philosophers to 
the conception of psychology with a Soul. To a certain extent this 
essay has an oldish flavor, especially from the standpoint of the 
American milieu. One misses in it the newer scientifically-founded 
philosophical viewpoints embracing the speculative or theoretical 
attitudes which have to do with particular problems concerning exist- 
ing facts or facts alleged to exist. 

J. R. KANTOR. 


UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA. 


Geschichte der alten Philosophie (Philosophische Handbibliothek, 
Band X). Hans Meyer. Miinchen: Késel & Pustet. 1925. 
Pp. ix + 510. 

This is an ambitious work. Professor Meyer is known for his 
studies on Platonic ethics, on Aristotle, and on later philosophical 
movements, and the present volume makes an adequate use of the 
(German) publications of the last few years, and thus creates an 
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impression of reliability. He has nowhere contented himself with a 
parade of the external apparatus of scholarship, but has clearly tried 
to think himself into the positions of the thinkers expounded, espe- 
cially in the case of Plato and Aristotle, with whom slightly more 
than half of his book is concerned. The criticisms on points of 
detail which follow do not impugn the general merit of the work, 
but should be regarded as tributes to the expectations which the 
author’s thorough scholarship inevitably awakens. 

In his treatment of the Presocratics, the author is indebted, to 
some extent, to Burnet and to E. Frank, and might, with advantage, 
have been still further indebted. Anaximander’s astronomical rings, 
for example, Heraclitus’! doctrine of the soul, and Zeno’s fourth 
argument against motion, while treated with literal correctness, re- 
main unnecessarily obscure. Cicero’s enlightening ‘‘conglobata’’ 
(derived from Theophrastus), as a determination of Xenophanes’ 
‘“‘God,’’ is not mentioned. Empedocles’ water-clock experiment, with 
its significance for the alternations of inspiration and expiration in 
the individual, and of love and hate in the cosmos, is unmentioned. 
The motion of Anaxagoras’ ‘‘nus’’ is not clearly related to the cir- 
cular motion associated with ‘‘mind’’ by Plato and Aristotle. The 
logical value of Zeno’s arguments against motion, as directed against 
the Pythagorean hypothesis (Plato, Parmenides, 128c-d) is not 
brought out, and, in general, there appears to be little feeling for 
the difficulties and value of the gradual advances in the scientific 
treatment of the problems presented by motion. Whether these un- 
clearnesses and omissions arise from the need of condensation, or 
from deliberate avoidance of over-systematization, or whether they 
are involuntary, does not appear. On the other hand, while not so 
striking as Burnet, the author is very clear on the Milesians gen- 
erally, on the Pythagorean treatment of the soul, and on the work 
and significance of Democritus, and comes out strongly against re- 
garding Anaximander as a genuine precursor of Darwin, and in 
favor of regarding Anaxagoras as the real founder of philosophical 
theism. 

The historical function of the Sophists, both in general and in 
detail, is adequately handled, though one could wish that the logical 
analysis of their teaching, especially in the case of Gorgias, had been 
less condensed. The relation of Prodicus to Socrates is well brought 
out. In opposition to recent scholarship, the author supports the 
traditional ascription of Begriffsphilosophie to Socrates, as its 
founder, rather than to Plato. The Socratic method, however, is 

1In the exposition of Heraclitus’ views, the term Zentralfeuer calls up 


misleading associations with later Pythagorean cosmology, which could have been 
avoided by retaining always the (correct) term Urfeuer. 
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treated so briefly from the standpoint of logic as to remain unclear, 
though literally correct, and this comparative neglect of logical 
analysis influences the account given of the Socratic Schools. Their 
diversity is ascribed to differences of natural disposition, the Socratic 
Lebensphilosophie containing a corresponding diversity of elements 
held in solution. Is not the real point, that Socrates was an ideal 
teacher, whose ‘‘maieutic’’ method brought out the ability of others 
so that they learned to philosophize for themselves, rather than that 
he taught a many-sided philosophy of his own? 

In his account of Plato, the author condenses the results of his 
own previous publications. The dialogues are arranged in three 
groups, and their order,? determined largely by Sprachstatistik, is 
important, although Plato’s thought ‘‘undoubtedly constitutes a sin- 
gle (unclosed) system.’’ The final summary of Platonism as a living 
system (pp. 224-225) is excellent, but does not entirely correspond 
with the impressions awakened by the preceding treatment under the 
heads of (1) ideal theory, (2) natural philosophy, (3) psychology, 
(4) ethies, (5) political ideals. The ‘‘ideas’’ are metaphysically 
substantial essences, and the ‘‘idea of good’’ is Plato’s God, en- 
visaged in an expressible intuition. The highest good for man is 
unity of the soul in the sense of harmonious activity of all his facul- 
ties under the leadership of reason, 7.e., under the guidance of knowl- 
edge and insight, and with an adequate use of order and measure- 
ment. 

In the course of the exposition, a number of points on whose 
interpretation scholars are not yet agreed are settled by our author 
by the method of ex cathedra dogmatism. It is stated without quali- 
fication (a) that the Seventh Epistle is ‘‘certainly genuine,’’ and 
this belief seriously affects the account given of the ‘‘idea of good”’; 
(b) that the ‘‘art of measurement”’ is a standpoint of Plato’s youth, 
to which, he returns in the Laws, and this influences the account 
given of the highest good; (c) that the ideal theory is not mentioned 
in the Laws, and this influences the account given of the content and 
method of that dialogue. Similar dogmatism informs us, without 
qualification, that the ‘‘city of pigs’’ in the Republic is a polemical 
reference to Diogenes’ Naturstaat, and that the ‘‘earthborn giants” 
of the Sophistes refers to Antisthenes. On the other hand, the diffi- 
culties of certain subjects, such as the ideal theory, are treated in 

2The order is: (1) Ion, Apology, Crito, Laches, Charmides, Euthyphro, 
Protagoras, Hippias Minor, Gorgias, followed by Menexenus, Meno, Euthydemus, 
Cratylus. (2) Lysis, Symposium, Phedo, Republic, Phedrus, Thestetus, Par- 
menides. (3) Sophistes, Politicus, Timeus, Critias, Philebus, Seventh Epistle, 
Laws. 
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an illuminating way by reference to differences of opinion in the 
literature. 

On a number of other points, statements are made which are so 
one-sided and extreme as to conflict with direct statements of Plato’s, 
E.g., (1) ‘‘the world-soul has its seat in the middle of the world’’ 
(p. 167) is inconsistent with Timeus, 36d-e, according to which, 
while the centers of world-soul and world-body coincide, the world- 
soul is the more extensive of the two, so that it would be more in 
accordance with the letter (as well as with the spirit) of Plato to 
place the world-body in the center of the world-soul. (2) ‘‘Plato 
expels the poems of Hesiod and Homer from the educational system 
of his ideal community”’ (p. 209) is inconsistent with Republic, 389e 
and 390d, where certain typically Homerie passages are deliberately 
approved as ‘‘to be seen and heard’’ in the education of the guar- 
dians. (3) ‘‘No metic may remain more than twenty years in the 
Model City’’ (p. 221) is inconsistent with Laws, 850b-c, which sug- 
gests conditions, such as distinguished service, under which a metic 
may reasonably petition, either for a brief extension of residence, or 
for permission to remain ‘‘for the whole of his life.’’ (4) ‘‘Prison- 
ers in the Sophronisterion, if unconverted after five years’ detention, 
are condemned to death’’ (p. 223) is inconsistent with Laws, 909a, 
from which it appears that, after all have duly left their prison (at 
the expiration of the five years), those who remain uncured, provided 
that they commit a further similar offense and this is proved before 
the court which imposed the original sentence of imprisonment, are 
to be punished, on this second condemnation, not with imprisonment, 
but with death. (5) ‘‘The priests occupy the position, not of rulers, 
but of servants’’ (p. 223) is inconsistent with Laws, 799b, 800a, 953b, 
passages which confer upon ordinary temple-priests powers of ex- 
communication, to be employed ruthlessly against persons whose 
presence would pollute the sacred rites, and also certain very defi- 
nitely magisterial powers in connection with offences committed by 
or against foreign temple-guests. The statement is also inconsistent 
with Laws, 946d, f, where the twelve priests of Apollo and Helios 
are given the power of imposing fines or the death-penalty upon 
defaulting magistrates, are given front seats on all suitable public 
occasions, furnish the chiefs for all sacred missions, and, finally, are 
among the chief members of the ‘‘nocturnal council’’ with its ex- 
tremely wide powers. The truth is, that while, in relation to God, 
the priests, like all citizens and all magistrates, are ‘‘servants,’’ in 
relation to their fellow-citizens they are not servants, but are public 
officials clothed with power as well as with dignity and responsibility. 
These errors are surprising, in view of the almost invariable correct- 
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ness of our author, but his statements are made withou. qualification, 
and undoubtedly convey, in each case singled out above for especial 
mention, an impression which is historically inexact. 

On important doctrines, the author’s historical exposition is al- 
ways suggestive, but his dialectical explanation is sometimes less 
impressive. Thus on the subject of ‘‘virtue,’’ it is stated that Plato 
accepts the Protagorean analysis into the three factors of natural 
disposition, training, and higher education, but further recognizes 
two stages of moral development, viz., civil and philosophical virtue 
(p. 195). The delicate logical problems involved in this situation, 
however, particularly when it is attempted to relate specific virtues 
to a soul which is three-fold as well as unitary, are too much for our 
author, who naively accuses Plato of inconsistency (p. 179), and 
refrains from investigating the natural dispositions underlying spe- 
cific virtues, and the precise effect upon each of training and higher 
education. Such an investigation might have saved him from the 
crude formalism which treats ‘‘virtues’’ as separate, independent 
entities which can be counted and classified as sub-forms of one an- 
other, and from accepting the tradition (made in Germany *) that 
‘*piety’’ ceases to be treated as a ‘‘primary’’ virtue, after the Euthy- 
phro has neatly tucked it away in its proper pigeonhole. So, too, 
the dialectically difficult question of the relation of the ‘‘idea of 
good’’ to God is very simply solved by an ex cathedra acceptance 
of the Seventh Epistle as historically authentic. However, even if 
one is willing to ‘‘identify’’ God and the ‘‘idea of good,’’ two logical 
alternatives present themselves. It is possible, e.g., to regard Zeus, 
Hera, Apollo, and the rest, as so many imperfect expressions of an 
ultimate divine principle worshipped locally, in accordance with local 
institutions, much as the different ‘‘ideas’’ are partial aspects of an 
ultimate principle of ideality, or as the different ‘‘virtues’’ are par- 
tial aspects of ‘‘the Good.’’ In this way, one interprets ‘‘the di- 
vine’’ in terms of Platonic idealism, as the living principle of ideality 
and value which calls upon us to idealize human experience and to 
realize, in each situation which life presents, its maximum of value. 
Our author, however, takes precisely the reverse direction, and, like 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, interprets the idealistic principle in terms 
of an inexpressible religious intuition, thus explaining obscurwm per 
obscurius. 

Aristotle is treated as ‘‘the greatest teleologist of antiquity,’’ in 
contrast with the erudite playfulness of Plato’s Timeus and with 

3 It is not in Zeller, but begins, apparently, with Auermann’s thesis, Platons 
Cardinaltugenden vor und nach Abfassung des Euthyphron (Jena, 1876). The 


very important place assigned to piety in the Model City of the Laws is not 
considered in this thesis, nor by those who repeat its conclusions. 
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the chaotic atom-whirls of Democritus. His close resemblance to 
Plato on all points except terminology is well brought out, and he is 
regarded as carrying further, with a more scientific and empirically 
systematic method, thoughts whose origin is to be sought in ‘‘his 
master.’’ At the same time, our author is concerned to establish 
differences, wherever possible: Aristotle is a better historian, a better 
logician, and, above all, a better scientist. 

In details, however, Meyer, like other historians of philosophy, 
sometimes stresses differences beyond what the evidence will substan- 
tiate. Thus it is stated that, while for Aristotle sensation is a psycho- 
physical process, for Plato it is purely mental, and not psycho- 
physical (p. 322). This, however, is inconsistent with Philebus, 33d, 
and Timeus, 43c-d, where sensation is described as a definitely psy- 
cho-physical process.* So, too, it is maintained that the expressions 
of the spirited element in us are, for Plato, not psycho-physical, but 
purely psychical (p. 331). But this is inconsistent with Timeus, 
70a-d, and Laws, 963e, which not only state that a physical basis is 
@ sine qua non of courage, but make a very definite effort to describe 
this physical basis and indicate its physical function.5 Again, it is 
very definitely stated that Aristotle is the first to introduce the dis- 
tinction between theoretical and practical reason (p. 339). It would 
be difficult to prove that the thought is not Platonic, and Meyer him- 
self implicitly contradicts this statement by writing, in a later con- 
text, that for Aristotle, ‘‘as for Plato,’’ the moral imperative arises 
from ‘‘our practical reason’’ (p. 360). In expounding Plato, in the 
earlier portion of the volume, Meyer knows perfectly well that Plato 
is no one-sided transcendentalist ; but when he is expounding Aris- 
totle, he seems to forget this, and follows the traditional conventions. 

Two points should be mentioned where it would seem as though 
the author misunderstands his Aristotle. (1) Aristotle is criticized 
for describing the ‘‘vegetative’’ soul as the ‘‘first entelechy of an 
organic body’’ on the ground that the vegetative soul is not potential, 
but is active ‘‘to the day of its death’’ in the functions of nutrition, 
growth, and reproduction (p. 318). The facts cited are, of course, 
true. That is to say, respiration, nutrition, and growth are ‘‘actuali- 
zations’ in relation to the ‘‘potentialities’’ of organic living. But 
does the conclusion follow? Are not these lower activities rightly 

*Cf. J. I. Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, p. 107, note. 


For further evidence, and its discussion, see Philosophical Review, Vol. XXIX, 
pp. 369-370. 

5 Cf. Philos. Review, ibid., pp. 453-454. One small further point. In spite 
of Beare’s protest (op. cit., pp. 109-110), perhaps ignoring it, Meyer explains 
Aristotle’s account of hearing, like Wundt, by Schwingungen, though the dis- 
covery of wave-motions in an elastic medium is, apparently, not made until the 
time of Strato (possibly earlier, by Heraclides Ponticus). 
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regarded as Anlagen, as slumbering potentialities in relation to the 
higher activities, potentialities which remain slumbering until trans- 
muted into something higher in the service of ethical ideals (cf. 
Ethica Nicom., 1102b, 3-8)? So, too, (2) the author’s treatment of 
pleasure and happiness in Aristotle as consciousness of the value of 
‘‘nersonality,’’ and as expression of the ‘‘rational personality,’’ re- 
spectively (pp. 355, ff.), surely introduces alien associations. Is not 
Persénlichkeitswertgefiihl (=hedone, p. 359) an essentially un- 
Aristotelian concept ? 

On the remainder of the book little need be said. The Stoies are 
treated at unusual length and with unusual sympathy. The Epi- 
cureans are treated briefly and unsympathetically, with no appreci- 
ation of their ‘‘Gods’’ as ideal Epicureans, withdrawn from the 
unmeaning mechanisms of life to the secluded enjoyment of social 
and artistic culture. The Sceptics and Eclectics are well handled, 
Philo, Plutarch, and Cicero * coming in for unusually complete treat- 
ment. Plotinus is treated briefly, but as some of his motifs have been 
completely explained under ‘‘Stoicism,’’ and the mysticism has been 
adequately handled in dealing with Philo, no sense of obscurity 
oppresses the reader. 

As a whole, this is one of the most important single-volume His- 
tories of Greek Philosophy in print. It should be added, however, 
that its chief value is on the historical rather than on the dialectical 
side. The printing and proof-reading have been well done,’ but an 
index which is a mere index nominum still leaves something to be 
desired. 


Rupert CLENDON LOopGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 


The Logical Influence of Hegel on Marx. Resecca Cooper. Uni- 
versity of Washington Publications in the Social Sciences: Vol. 
2, No.2. Pp. 79-182. Seattle: University of Washington Press. 


The title of this monograph is a misnomer. It should be ‘‘Out- 
lines of the Thought of Hegel and Marx.’’ Even at that it is a super- 
ficial piece of work and ill fitted to be a companion volume to Du- 
casse’s splendid memoir on Types of Causation in the same series. 
The expository summaries consist largely of paraphrase and quota- 
tions from only those works of Hegel and Marx which have been 
translated into English and as such are essentially unintelligible to 

6 The name of Cicero’s daughter is given (p. 453) as Julia. This is appar 
ently a slip. All obvious authorities give her the usual name of Tullia. 

7No misprints appear before p, 399 (except in the case of an occasional 


Greek accent), and only five such errata—none of any real consequence—appeat 
in the whole book. Pages 498 and 503 are blurred in the reviewer’s copy. 
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any not already acquainted with the major doctrines set forth. 
Nowhere is an attempt made to show the organic or logical relation 
between the metaphysical implications of Marxism and its Hegelian 
derivation. 

The interesting problem of why and how from what apparently 
was the most reactionary system of thought, the most revolutionary 
social philosophy took its point of departure has not yet received a 
definitive treatment either in the above brochure of Miss Cooper 
or in the works of Leseine, Bonnier, Plenge, Helander, Adler, and 
others, of whose contributions to the literature of the subject Miss 
Cooper seems to be completely and culpably ignorant. Neither has 
the writer used all the material available. Not a single reference 
has been made to Marx’s Zur Kritik der Hegelschen Rechts philoso- 
ple (which, comically enough, Miss Cooper believes never to have 
been published), Zur Judenfrage, and to the exceedingly important 
Die Heilige Familie, all of which are of prime consequence for an 
adequate consideration of the foundations of Marx’s thought. Feur- 
bach and the left Hegelians are disposed of in less than a page with 
no indication of how his criticism of certain features of Hegel and 
his unconscious acceptance of others were reflected in Marx’s own 
reactions, determining the direction of his philosophical development. 

Miss Cooper accepts uncritically the traditional view which re- 
gards Hegel as an absolute pan-logist. Hegel’s treatment of con- 
tingency in the doctrine of Essence is crucial for any such interpre- 
tation. An examination of Sections 143-146 of the Logic of the 
Encyclopadie will convince those who know how to evaluate the 
significance of the objectivity of chance for a philosophy of nature 
that Hegel can hardly be accused of attempting to suck the world 
out of his finger-ends. Although the cast of Hegel’s thought is more 
explicitly monistic in his social and cultural writings, Marx and 
Engels read them in the light of the possible political consequences 
they held for the tactics of revolution and reform. Hegel’s Schriften 
zur Politik und Rechtsphilosophie, therefore, which embodies his so- 
cial and political criticism is extremely pertinent in this connection. 
It is no wonder, then, that overlooking this, Miss Cooper misses the 
Whole point of Marx’s caustic criticism of the Utopians. For Marx, 
as for Hegel, the romanticism expressed in the theory of natural 
rights understood as absolute ethical fiats was anathema. Social 
ideals always had a root reference to definite tendencies in a given 
social milieu, for in Marx’s view they had to serve as instruments as 
well as battle-cries. Feurbach had shown the locus of the religious 
ideal, Marx tried to rewrite history in order to show the locus of the 
social and political ideal. 

In the face of the author’s conclusion that ‘‘the connection be- 
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tween the Marxian and Hegelian systems is for the most part a purely 
external and verbal one’’ (p. 178), it is puzzling to discover why this 
work was ever undertaken or published at all, and especially why 
Miss Cooper went to the lengths of establishing in detail that many 
of Marx’s economic categories could be expressed in Hegelian logical 
categories even in sections in which Marx did not ‘‘flirt’’ with Hegel- 
ian terms. Such procedure would convert a great many thinkers 
who lived before Hegel into very proper Hegelians. Think of all 
the dissertations we should then have proving that their relations 
to Hegel were verbal and not logical. 

Marx’s Misere de la Philosophie, which does contain in its criti- 
cism of Proudhonian vagaries an account of the relation between 
economic and logical categories, is not mentioned at all. Nor is the 
methodology of abstraction pursued in the initial parts of Capital 
and in the analyses of definite historical phenomena examined for its 
logical validity or for its bearings on the fundamental ideas of Hegel. 
There is no forthright analysis of the concept of the dialectic, the 
objective significance of which has been emphasized by Engels, 
Plekhanov,? and Lenin.” 

In conclusion, the best that can be said for this study is that the 
author has brought together some of the relevant material from which 
the ultimate judgment concerning the relation between Hegel and 
Marx will be drawn. 

Sipney Hook. 
New York CIty. 
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Rivista pi Psicotoaia. Anno XXI, N. 4. Lo svilluppo intellet- 
tuale dei bambini ‘‘avanti lettera.’’: G. C. Ferrari. La eapacita 
intuitiva negli stati deficitari: F, Carletti. La coscienza come in- 
tensita: F. De Marco. Presunzioni finaliste del neo-vitalismo: G. 
Pellacant. 

JOURNAL OF EpucaTIONAL PsycHoLoey. XVII, 1. Studies of 
Achievement Tests: Ben D. Wood. The Status of University In- 
telligence Tests in 1923-24: H. A. Toops. The Spelling Conscious- 
ness of College Students: Gordon Hendrickson and L. A. Pechstein. 

1 Neue Zeit., 1901/1902, Bd. I, 198-203, 236-243, 273-282. Also L’ére 
Nouvelle Oct.-Nov. 1894. Die Grundprobleme des Marzismus, p. 31ff. Beitrage 
zur Geschichte des Materialismus, Chapter on Marx. ‘‘The Monistic Conception 
of History’’ translated into English in The Modern Quarterly, 1925. 

2‘*Unter dem Banner des Marxismus,’’ Jahrg. I, Heft No. 2, Zur Frage der 


Dialektik. Cf. in same issue A. Deborin ‘‘Lenin als Revolutiandrer Dialek- 
tiker.’’ 
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An Improved Rating Scale Technique: P. H. Furfey. ‘‘Statistical 
Issues’’: K. J. Holzinger. The Negative Suggestion Effect on True- 
False Examination Questions: H. H. and E. M. Remmers. <A Note 
on the Relationship between the Number of Months of Study and 
Proficiency (Geometry) : D. Snedden. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy. XXXVII, 1. Mechanism, 
Meaning and Teleology in Behavior: A. E. Davies. The Psychology 
of Gestalt: H. Helson. The Visual Apprehension of Movement 
under Successive Retinal Excitations: G. D. Higginson. The Effect 
of Repetition on Ending Preferences in Melodies: P. R. Farns- 
worth. Black and Grey in Visual Theory: G. J. Rich. An Ap- 
proach to the Psychology of Motives: A. J. Snow. Further Results 
in ‘‘The Range for Visual Attention, Cognition and Apprehension”’ 
Experiment: H. S. Oberly. Changes in Auditory Acuity during the 
Performance of Certain Mental Tasks: L. EZ. Travis. 


PsycHOLOoGIcaAL BULLETIN, Vol. 23, No. 1. Attention: K. M. 
Dallenbach. Recent Literature on Behavior in the Lower Organ- 
isms: J. P. Visscher. The Feelings: T. Parr, H. B. English. 

Screntia. XX XIX, N. CLXVI-2. Wie die Schriften des Alter- 
thums an uns gelangt sind. I. Theil: Das klassische Alterthum: J. 
L. Heiberg. La Oceanografia en la vida internacional: O. de Buen. 
Les manifestations finalistes de la vie. VII*, VIII® et [X® Parties: 
Finalisme des tendances affectives, de ]’activité mentale et des mani- 
festations sociales: E. Rignano. Hindu Political Ideas of Today: 
U. N. Ghoshal. 

BRITISH JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoay. Vol. XVI. Part 3. The 
Standpoint of Psychology: F. Aveling. Converging Lines in Con- 
temporary Psychology: M. W. Calkins. Some Experiments upon 
Inhibition and Suggestion: L. 8S. Penrose. On Thermal Sensitivity 
and the Nature of Sensory Adaptation: Z. Culler. Factors in Men- 
tal and Scholastic Ability: H. G. Stead. On Certain Effects of 
Long Spells of Repetitive Work: M. D. Vernon. The Discrimination 
of Wool Fabrics by the Sense of Touch: H. Binns. Dr. Henry J. 
Watt, Obituary. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHo.Loain. Bd. 98, Heft 5 u. 6. Enkapsis. 
Ein Beitrag zur Strukturphilosophie: K. Groos. Ueber Ganz- u. 
Teillernverfahren bei vorgeschriebenem Rezitieren: W. Meyer. 
Transformationserscheinungen bei Gewichtshebungen: .H. Fischel. 
Die Wahrnemungszeit (3. Art.): F. F. Hazelhoff u. H. Wiersma. 


Symposion. Band I, Heft II. Ding und Medium: Fritz Heider. 
Metaphysik und Naturwissenschaft: Hans Reichenbach. Nature 
and Spirit: Edmund Hollands. 
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Cutten, George Barton: Mind, its Origin and Goal. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1925. xiii+ 213 pp. $2.50. 

The Philosophy of William James, drawn from his own works. 
With an Introduction by H. M. Kallen. (The Modern Library, No. 
114.) New York: The Modern Library. 1925. vii+ 375 pp. 95 
cents, 

Hobson, J. A.: Free-Thought in the Social Sciences. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1926. 288 pp. (From the author’s preface we 
quote: ‘‘My main purpose has been, by disclosing the nature of the 
dangers to which the social sciences are exposed by the inherent diffi- 
culties of their material and method, taken in conjunction with the 
naiveté and self-assurance of many of their practitioners, to achieve 
two objects. The first is to afford some explanation of the slowness 
of these sciences in producing any considerable body of larger truths, 
in the shape of generally accepted laws and principles; the second is 
to show how the vindication of free-thought, with its accompanying 
increase of intellectual productivity in these studies, is linked up 
with definite reforms of social structure needed to liberate these stud- 
ies from the hampering conditions which have hitherto cramped and 
malformed them.’’) 

Nuzubidse, Schalwa: Wahrheit und Erkenntnisstruktur. Erste 
Einleitung in den Aletheiologischen Realismus. Berlin und Leipzig: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1926. xi+ 196 pp. 8 M. 

Otto, Rudolf: The Idea of the Holy. An Inquiry into the Non- 
rational Factor in the Idea of the Divine and Its Relation to the 
Rational. Translated by J. W. Harvey. Third impression revised 
with additions. Oxford University Press. 1925. xix + 237 pp. 

Piéron, Henri: L’Année Psychologique. (25° Année, 1925.) 
(Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine.) Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1925. xiv-+ 734 pp. 465 fr. 

Smith, Henry Bradford: A System of Formal Logic. Part I— 
The Problem of Single Implication. Columbus: R. G. Adams & Co. 
1926. 49 pp. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The first notice of the provisional program for the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy, to be held in the United States of 
America at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 13-17, 1926, is printed below: 

The following programme has been adopted, subject to minor 
changes. 

The attention of those who wish to offer papers is called espe- 
cially to Sections 4 in Divisions A, B, and C, designated as ‘‘Open 
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’ 


Sections.’’ A limited number of papers can be accepted also in 
Sections 1-3 in Divisions A-D. The titles and brief descriptions of 
voluntary papers should be submitted at an early date to the Chair- 
man of the Programme Committee (Professor Ralph Barton Perry, 
447 Widener Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U. 8. A.). <Ab- 
stracts (not to exceed 300 words) of accepted papers should be sent 
to the same address not later than May 1. The time limit for Sec- 
tional papers is twenty (20) minutes. All papers must be pre- 
sented at the Congress by their authors in person. 


A, ScHEDULE 


Monday evening, September 13: Opening Meeting. Brief ad- 
dresses of welcome. Reply by a representative of the foreign dele- 
gates. Presentation of foreign delegates. Informal smoker. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, September 14-17: 


Mornings, 9:30-12:30: Simultaneous section meetings in all 
four divisions, 


Tuesday afternoon: Excursion. 

Tuesday evening: General Session, Division A. 
Wednesday afternoon: General Session, Division D. 
Wednesday evening: No session. 

Thursday afternoon: Business Meeting. 

Thursday evening : General Session, Division C. 
Friday afternoon: General Session, Division D. 
Friday evening: Dinner or Reception. 


B. SEssions 
Dwision A: Metaphysics, (Philosophy of Nature, Philosophy of 
Mind, Philosophy of Religion.) 
I. General Session: 
The hypothesis of emergent evolution, its meaning and 
the present state of the argument concerning it. 
II. Sections: 

1. Physics and metaphysics with special reference to 
the problem of time. 

2. Philosophy of religion with special reference to 
mysticism in East and West. 

3. Philosophy of mind, with special reference to the 
nature of community between minds. 

4. Open Session. Suggested topics: Relation of biol- 
ogy and metaphysics, realism and idealism, value 
and existence, concept of personality. 

Division B: Logic, Epistemology, and Philosophy of Science. 
I. General Session: 
Continuity and discontinuity among the sciences. 
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II. Sections: 

1. The status and relations of sensa and scientific ob- 
jects. 

2. The doctrine of subsistence and essence in current 
logic and epistemology. 

3. The bearing of the distinction of judgments of 
value and judgments of existence upon logic and 
epistemology. 

4, Open Session. Suggested topics: Synthetic judg- 
ments a priori; Memory, its significance for epis- 
temology ; Logie of probability and theory of in- 
duction. 


Division C: Ethics and Theory of Value, Social Philosophy, Ais- 
thetics, 
I. General Session: Philosophy and International Relations. 
II. Sections: 
1. The basis of objective judgments in ethics, 
2. Adstheties. 
3. The Philosophy of Law. 
4. Open Session: Suggested topics: Philosophy of his- 
tory, Political philosophy, Philosophy of education. 


Division D: History of Philosophy. 
I. General Session: The Réle of Philosophy in the History 
of Civilization. 
II. Sections: 

1. Ancient Philosophy. The Socratic and Platonic 
elements in the doctrines of Plato’s Dialogues (or 
some similar issue). 

2. Medieval Philosophy. Vitalism and Mechanism in 
Medieval Philosophy. 

3. Modern Philosophy. Neo-Scholasticism—a discus- 
cussion of the value of scholastic philosophy in 
terms of the present. Kant. Latest Researches 
in Spinoza. Pascal or Descartes. 

4, Contemporary Philosophy: Reports on Contempo- 
rary Tendencies. 

For the Programme Committee, 
RautpeH Barton Perry, 
Chairman. 


Questions concerning the Congress on matters other than the 
program may be addressed to Professor John J. Coss, Corresponding 
Secretary, Columbia University, New York City. 
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